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BRANCH LIBRARIES IN 
DUNEDIN 


ADA FACHE, D. M. WYLIE, S. M. FOOTE ano B. M. COXHEAD 








IN A CITY AS SMALL and compact as Dunedin, where the central library 
is within little more than three miles of the most distant suburb, the 
kind of service provided by branches would not warrant the expense 
involved in their establishment and maintenance. One section of the 
community is at a disadvantage, however, and it is this section we have 
chiefly in mind when planning a travelling library service. Mothers of 
young children are seldom able to visit the central library, but borrowing 
books from the travelling library when it stops in their neighbourhood 
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should present few difficulties; they will also be able to borrow picture 
books for the younger children, and make requests for books or infor- 
mation to be supplied on the van’s next visit. 

Dunedin’s first experiment in the extension of its library service was 
begun in June, 1947, at Wakari, where a branch of the Public Library 
is conducted in the Wakari Community Centre by a Library Committee 
of the Centre which arranges the issue and receipt of books and makes 
regular exchanges of books with the central library. Books wanted by 
Wakari borrowers are requested from the central library and provided 
as needed. Writing on behalf of the other members of the Committee, 
Mrs A. L. Emerson gives the following account of the library work of 
the Community Centre: 

The Wakari Community Centre Library, which is a branch of the 
Dunedin Public Library, is now on a basis of voluntary staffing by adults 
and a junior group drawn from the ‘ teen ages’. This means that a roster 
must be prepared with due regard to the domestic duties of the adult 
helpers and the night-school- and other activities of the junior group. 
The amount of work entailed here, and the slight lack of continuity in 
administering the library, are more than compensated for by the 
advantages of this voluntary scheme. With usually eight to ten adults 
and as many juniors taking an active part on the library committee, the 
healthy co-operative spirit of the Community Centre is carried out in 
the running of a veritable cornerstone of the Centre—our Library. 

We keep a section for intermediate books, and these include most 
of the usual secondary school reading lists. This fact is fully realized, 
and, though the intermediates ask for light fiction too, they appreciate 
having the better books here on our shelves and borrow them regularly. 
Both here and in the adult section the demand for more serious books 
and for non-fiction is a constant quota of each evening’s issue. 

In the non-fiction section, space is always kept for travel and bio- 
graphy, and though the actual volumes are changed from time to time, 
there are books in the applied science group on woodwork, dressmaking, 
model making and engineering that never return to the main library, 
but are in constant demand here. 

The population of the district is approximately 2,000, and there are 
532 names in the admission register—240 children and 212 adult and 
intermediate. Books are changed each month with the main library, 
fiction one month and non-fiction the next. Issues average 40 to 50 in 
the evenings and on Saturday mornings, and up to 20 in the afternoons. 
Hours of opening are: Tuesday, 3-4 p.m. and 7-8 p.m.; Saturday, 
10.30-11.30 a.m.; Wednesday, 3-4 p.m.; Thursday, 7-8 p.m. The 
afternoon hours coincide with Plunket hours, and are thus convenient 
for mothers and young children. 

The children’s section consists of picture books for the children of 
Standard I age and younger who are not catered for by the school service. 


BRANCH LENDING SERVICE, BY D. M. WYLIE 


The problems in giving an adequate library service from the lending 
point of view in Dunedin and its surrounding area are obviously vastly 
different from those confronting Auckland and Wellington, if only by 
reason of the much smaller population. Dunedin City has only 65,771 


residents, and the entire metropolitan area, including Peninsula County 
and Mosgiel, has under 90,000. 
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Bearing in mind that branches should be situated at strategic points 
on communication lines of public transport, rather than at the actual 
termini of population,* a study of the map of Dunedin will reveal that 
the number of branches required, and their distances from the centre 
of the city, are so relatively small that the expense of their establishment 
and upkeep would be out of keeping with the use made of them. For 
instance, it is fairly obvious that branches at the Gardens corner (serving 
N.E.V., Opoho and Dalmore), the Roslyn area (serving Wakari, Kaikorai 
and Maori Hill), Mornington, St Kilda (or South Dunedin), Anderson’s 
Bay and possibly Forbury Corner would be adequate. Yet the Gardens 
corner would be no further away from the centre than Parliament 
Buildings in Wellington are from the top of Courtenay Place via Lambton 
Quay, Willis and Manners Streets. I think that, as far as the main metro- 
politan area is concerned, a South Dunedin branch near Hillside 
Workshops would be quite enough, together with distribution centres, 
served by bookmobile, with either a community centre deposit or one 
voluntarily organized such as that at present existing at Wakari; four 
such centres at the most would be required. The main city area is well 
enclosed within a three mile radius from the Library in Moray Place. 

An important point is that the demand at outlying branches would 
be principally for the more ephemeral type of literature, and branches 
would be more or less on the level of book clubs, particularly with a 
fiction policy of attempting to meet actual demand. Another is that the 
only shopping area outside the principal city area which can be described 
as at all self-contained is that in South Dunedin at Cargill’s Corner. 
This is a natural point for a branch in Dunedin, but the situation is 
complicated by the fact that a large part of the area which uses that 
shopping centre and would be served by such a branch is in a separate 
borough, St Kilda, which has no free library or municipally run library 
at all, though the Borough Council provides free premises and lighting 
for a subscription library. The Local Government Commission’s report 
on the Christchurch area,t which recommends the inclusion of the 
Borough of Riccarton in Christchurch City, foreshadows the likely and 
logical future inclusion of St Kilda Borough in Dunedin City. 

Of more interest to Dunedin might be the provision of a service for 
a wider area, to include Port Chalmers and the West Harbour suburbs, 
the Peninsula County, Green Island and Mosgiel boroughs. Port 
Chalmers has an existing library; this, together with branches at Green 
Island and Mosgiel, and further distribution points, three in the West 
Harbour area and three on the Peninsula, should be sufficient. The 
branches and distribution points could be serviced by bookmobile. The 
branches (still less the distribution points) should not possess their own 
fixed stocks; there should be a common branch stock of at least 30,000 
volumes (on the ALA standard of 10 books per person) to be drawn on 
by branches, whose stock should be almost wholly changed at least 
twice a year. It is no use at all to have a fixed stock as the basis of a 
branch, with a selection periodically changed from a central pool. The 
changes should be fairly complete, with branches retaining books in 
constant demand, especially in such subjects as homecraft and gardening. 


*See Savage E. A. The distribution of book borrowing in Edinburgh. In 
Library Association Record 30:150-6 Ap °37. 


tOtago Daily Times, 19th May, 1949. 
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It is when such a service is contemplated that a more interesting 
point arises, particularly in view of the discussions in NZLA two or three 
years ago on regional library service. Once we have extended into the 
Taieri to include Mosgiel and perhaps Abbotsford, it seems that parts 
of Taieri County fit naturally into a metropolitan service. If Taieri is 
included, the topography of the surrounding area suggests a district 
system to include the Waikouaiti and Waihemo Counties as well; this 
area is bounded by the Rock and Pillar Range on the west and by the 
Horse Range on the north. The total population served in this area 
would be almost 100,000. A library at Palmerston already exists, and 
the remainder of the area, which has no considerable centres of population, 
might well be served by distribution centres and the bookmobile. It is 
a natural area for a unified system, one whose interests are closely allied 
to those of Dunedin, and it might form a useful experiment in district 
service which, if successful, could then be extended to cover the entire 
Otago and Southland provinces in five autonomous library districts at 
the most, providing a decentralized and locally controlled regional 
library system. If a metropolitan area service were to be established in 
Dunedin without including the larger surrounding district, it might be 
a fine opportunity wasted of showing the possibilities possessed by such 
a library system in New Zealand. 


BRANCH REFERENCE SERVICE, BY S. M. FOOTE 


Branch reference service must, it seems to me, be considered in terms 
of our New Zealand conditions. What is done in large cities with long- 
established libraries and ample incomes is little guide to us. Here our 
central municipal libraries are only gradually building up adequate 
reference stocks, there is a grave shortage of fully trained reference 
assistants, and the public is only now becoming aware of the facilities 
within its reach. Obviously, then, we cannot afford to duplicate the best 
dictionaries and encyclopaedias, sets of journals, serials, government 
papers, Wilson indexes, and so on, in our branches; still less can we 
afford enough trained personnel; least of all can we afford, at this stage 
of development, to give a superficial service. 

It therefore seems to me that branches should own only quick 
reference tools, vertical file material of pictures, pamphlets and clippings, 
and perhaps, in addition, something to cope with particular local interests. 
They should refer all difficult questions, and ones requiring fuller treatment 
than they can give, to the central library (this presupposes telephone 
communication), and they should constantly advertise the fact that their 
resources are not the only ones available. They should invite and refer 
the more specialized inquiry. Many American library systems have a 
Supervisor of reference work. Such an officer might be useful in New 
Zealand cities. He would need to be a person of tact as well as of 
professional skill, prepared to discuss all aspects of the work with branch 
librarians, and in general to adopt a helpful rather than a critical attitude. 
Acquisition, circulation and discarding of reference stock would be his 
province, the training of staff, and bringing before branch librarians the 
facilities available at headquarters. This idea is more fully discussed in 
Library journal 61:309-12 Ap 15 °36. E. A. Savage, in the article cited 
above by Mr Wylie, gives statistics in support of his theory that a multi- 
plication of branches is ineffective and uneconomic where transport is 
quick and cheap. He would have only two centres in Edinburgh! 
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CHILDREN’S SERVICE IN THE SUBURBS, BY B. M. COXHEAD 


At present all extension work in children’s service in Dunedin is 
done through the schools. Each public school in the city receives a yearly 
allocation of books from the central library at the rate of 14 books per 
child for Standards 4 to 6, and 1 book per child for Standards 1 to 3. 
The two intermediate schools, both of which have well-developed library 
rooms, maintain more or less permanent collections of city schools 
service books, with part exchanges each term to keep stock moving and 
to weed out books in need of repair. 

The obvious faults of the system are infrequent exchanges of school 
sets, no service at all in the suburbs during school holidays, and no 
service to pre-school and primer children. The latter point does not 
apply in one suburb, Wakari, where the Community Centre Library 
includes a picture book collection for children up to Standard 1. 

Van service, in conjunction with the present scheme, should provide 
a full service in the suburbs. We intend using the van to carry out 
once-a-term exchanges of all books not in use at each school, thus possibly 
trebling the range of titles held by a school in a year. Van service will 
also have the advantage of giving teachers and children the opportunity 
of selecting for themselves from the pool the books they require for 
the term, and close contact will be maintained between teachers and 
library staff. 

Since all exchanges will then be made during term time, staff and 
stock will be available during the school holidays to carry out a regular 
suburban tour for children who usually borrow from schools. It seems 
undesirable that a very full service should be given in this way, since 
school holidays present a good opportunity for encouraging children to 
visit the central library. One visit to each suburb per fortnight would 
probably be sufficient during summer vacation, but one a week during 
winter. 

Service to pre-school and primer children can very well be included 
with the van service for adults, so that parents who are choosing their 
own books can also borrow picture books for their own children. 


AUCKLAND BRANCH 
LIBRARIES 





R. DUTHIE* 





BRANCH LIBRARIES HAVE BEEN a feature of the Auckland Public Library 
system for over thirty years. The Central Library was opened in 1889, 
in its present building, with a book stock of some 15,000 volumes to 
serve a population of roughly 30,000, but as the city expanded rapidly 
it became obvious in the early nineteen hundreds that a Central Library, 
situated in the heart of the city, could not:by itself give an adequate 
service to those people living in the outlying and often scattered suburbs. 
*Reference Librarian, Auckland Public Library. Library School, 1946. 
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To reinforce the work of the Central Library, a system of branches was 
envisaged, with small libraries placed at strategic points around the 
suburbs, so that as many people as possible would be within reasonable 
reach of books. Development was made possible as a number of local 
bodies amalgamated, over a period of years, with the city, and became 
part of one central rating system. 

Leys Institute, opened in 1905, was the first library established outside 
Central, and provided a library service for the residents of the Ponsonby 
and Herne Bay districts. It has a separate committee, and, though not 
regarded as a branch library, is, nevertheless, a part of the city’s library 
service. The first branch library instituted directly by the City Council 
was opened in 1913 at Grafton, just around the corner from a fairly 
busy shopping area a mile and half from Central. Later in the year the 
Borough of Parnell amalgamated with the city, and a branch library 
was started in the old wooden Borough Council offices next door to the 
stables. The new library building opened in 1924 was a welcome relief 
for all concerned. 

Other branches were established in quick succession as various local 
bodies were absorbed by the city. Remuera Library was opened in 1915 
in the Remuera Road Board offices, and functioned there until the present 
building was opened in 1926. Epsom was opened in 1918 in a concrete 
building owned jointly by three local bodies; Grey Lynn in 1924 in 
a building designed as a library; Point Chevalier in 1926 in a wooden 
building which had served first as the Remuera Road Board offices, then 
as the Remuera Library. This old building was transported across the 
city, and served as the Point Chevalier Library until the library was 
transferred to the Public Hall next door in 1938. In 1931, Tamaki was 
opened in former Road Board offices, and Avondale in the Public Hall. 

Auckland’s branch libraries took shape largely as circumstances 
dictated, and only two of them, Grafton and Grey Lynn, started in 
buildings specially designed as libraries. The others made use, and are 
still making use, of old buildings and offices vacated when the boroughs 
merged with the city. The fact that the system grew so rapidly from 
what could only be called a ‘ one horse shay’ to what it is today speaks 
volumes for the qualities of the librarians of those early days. 


BUILDINGS 


Expansion has been the keynote of Auckland’s branch libraries, and 
this has meant considerable juggling (sometimes literally) with existing 
buildings to cope with the ever increasing demand for more space to 
house more books to serve more readers. 

One feature of most of the branches which has made a certain amount 
of expansion possible has been the lecture halls and committee rooms 
attached to the libraries. These halls are let to social, political, religious 
and educational organizations, but lack of space has made it necessary 
in many cases to encroach on their space in order that the library service 
should not suffer. This has been done, for instance, in the case of the 
Grafton Library, which originally consisted of a Lending Department, 
Reading Room, Committee Room and a large hall. Ten years ago it 
was found necessary to enlarge the library by eliminating the Committee 
Room, converting the hall into a Lending Department, and transferring 
the Reading Room to the former Lending Department. The original 
Reading Room was then made into an attractive Children’s Room. 
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The branch buildings, though varying greatly in size and style, have 
many points in common in their interior layout. All of them have three 
departments, Lending, Reading and Children’s, the usual arrangement 
being a Reading Room on the left of the entrance, a corresponding 
Children’s Room on the right, and the Lending Department situated 
near the centre, often at the end of a short passageway. Division between 
departments is made by means of low bookstacks or railings, so.that the 
building gives one the impression of plenty of space, air and light. By 
this means also all three departments can be supervised, if necessary, 
from the central lending desk. 

It is interesting to note how ideas regarding the divisions between 
departments have changed through the years. Parnell had solid internal 
walls, Grey Lynn replaced them by a partly solid, partly glassed division, 
and later libraries all feature the low dividing bookstack. 





REMUERA BRANCH LIBRARY 


Remuera is the largest of Auckland’s eight branch libraries. It is 
a square red brick building, situated on a corner site in a closely settled 
residential area. The library is surrounded by shallow lawns, and has 
its entrance facing the main street. It is less than one minute’s walk from 
a large shopping centre, Post Office and bank, and directly opposite 
is a tram-stop—an almost ideal position. 

A walk up seven or eight steps takes one into a small vestibule. On 
the left is the Reading Room, containing a small reference collection, 
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The Children’s Department of the Remuera Branch Library, looking towards 
the Lending Department and Reading Room. 
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magazines, newspapers, and a few tables and chairs; on the right is the 
Children’s Room, and straight ahead, the Lending Department. A single 
desk immediately inside the latter is used for the issue and return of books 
taken from this department. Space is extremely limited, and a system 
of radial bookstacks has had to be used. These make the room even 
more crowded, but they do make possible a larger display of books. 

Attached to the Remuera Library is a large lecture hall, part of which 
it is proposed to take in the near future for an extension of the Lending 
Department. The result will be a greatly enlarged Lending Department, 
a hall still capable of seating 200 people, and a small committee room 
(the original platform of the lecture hall) seating 58. The library has 
a book stock of 17,000 volumes and a staff of six, and last year (1948/9) 
issued a daily average of 668 books. 


POINT CHEVALIER BRANCH LIBRARY 

A great deal can also be achieved with an old building, provided it is 
situated in a central position. Although it is located in an old wooden 
building, the Point Chevalier Library, as a result of judicious planning, 
is clean, friendly and attractive both inside and out. The location is 
ideal. It is just over three miles from Central, on the intersection of two 
main streets right in the heart of a shopping area. On the opposite side 
of the street are the theatre, savings bank, butcher, grocer, and so on. 
Next door is the Post Office, and a pedestrian crossing leads up to the 
front door of the library. This old building, 74 feet long by 33 feet wide, 
has a book stock of 14,500 volumes, six assistants, and a daily issue of 
624 books. 

In order to keep pace with the ever increasing demands made upon it, 
it is proposed to double the size of the present building. 


AVONDALE BRANCH LIBRARY 

Avondale Library is yet another example of what can be done with 
a poor building, but in this case it does not have the advantage of being 
situated near the centre of community interest. Originally, it was situated 
near the shopping centre, Post office and cinema, and on the main tram 
route. Today, because of the alteration of the tram terminus and the 
consequent shift of the shopping area about a quarter of a mile nearer 
the city, the library has been left more or less isolated. A shift like this 
cannot always be foreseen, but its effect is very marked. 


DAILY AVERAGE ISSUE 


1937-8 1948-9 
Avondale 177 333 
Point Chevalier 166 624 
Tamaki 163 490 


Admittedly, Avondale is the smallest of the branches, with the smallest 
book stock and the smallest staff, and admittedly it has increased its 
issues over the past ten years by 88 per cent., but I think that if it were 
nearer the hub of community life the use made of it would be very much 
greater. 

A new building is the only answer to this problem. A new site, 
which will form part of a proposed community centre, has already been 
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chosen by the Chief Librarian in conjunction with the Town Planning 
Officer. I have deliberately laboured this point, because I think that 
Avondale is a striking example of the necessity for having a library where 
there is a centre of attraction such as a group of shops, a bank or 
a post office. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ROUTINES 


No branch library can operate successfully as an isolated unit, and 
while librarians-in-charge are allowed as much freedom as possible, each 
branch must develop as part of a whole, along lines common to the entire 
system. Close co-operation and understanding between Central and 
branches are necessary, and each unit must pull its weight if the library 
system is to give the maximum service to the public. This does not mean 
that the librarian’s initiative and individuality are submerged by a 
restricting mass of injunctions, or that a branch is merely a cog in a 
machine. A competitive spirit is encouraged and new ideas, if found 
successful, are put into general operation. It means that individuality 
is guided along the way in which it can be of greatest benefit to the 
whole library service. 


BOOK SELECTION 


Nowhere is the need for co-ordination of effort more necessary 
than in book selection. A branch librarian, in closer contact with the 
public than is possible from Central, is the best judge of what her readers 
want, but her selection must be done with reference to what is being 
done by the other branches. 

Each branch has its own book stock. By that I mean that books 
bought by or for the Grey Lynn Library are the property of that branch. 
There is no central pool of books common to all branches from which 
they may draw as necessary, nor is there any interchange of stock between 
branches, except, of course, in the case of individual requests. 

Additions to the various libraries are chosen by the librarians from 
local book shops every Tuesday morning. Booksellers co-operate very 
well, and as a rule have a selection of their latest fiction and non-fiction 
on display for them. When there is any doubt about a book, it is selected 
‘on approval’ and submitted to the Chief Librarian for his decision. 

All branch library books, whether on approval or not, are sent to 
Central Library, where an assistant is responsible for securing invoices 
for books sent on approval and retained, returning rejected books, and 
checking invoices. 

For books -not available locally, branch librarians send suggestion 
cards in duplicate to the Orders Assistant at Central, who amalgamates 
one set of cards from each branch into a master file. At the bottom of 
each card, symbols indicate which branches want that particular book. 

Meetings are held periodically, at which the Chief Librarian and 
branch librarians discuss the question of book selection. Thus, needless 
duplication is avoided, some choices are rejected, and other books, 
overlooked by the librarians, are added. The order is typed from the 
master file, which is then filed in the order file at Central. Each branch 
retains its duplicate set of cards, which have details of order added 
to them. 

All books, whether indented or bought locally, are routed through 
Central. 
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CENTRALIZED CATALOGUING 


Because of a_lack of working space at branches, and also for 
economical reasons, all cataloguing and classifying of branch library 
books is done at Central. 

In most cases, only the main entry card is typed at Central, the added 
entries being done at the branches. Whenever there has been heavy 
duplication, a complete set of cards for each branch is run off on a 
multigraph machine. Branch library books are subject to the same 
routine as at Central, and the cutting, stamping, labelling, accessioning 
and shelf-listing are done by libraries themselves. Books are sent from 
Central to the branches once a week. 

A union catalogue of non-fiction books held by all the libraries 
is kept at Central. This is particularly useful when dealing with with- 
drawals, replacements, book reservations and branch requests. 

At the end of each month, a list of additions to the Lending Depart- 
ments of Central and all branch libraries during the month is typed and 
distributed to each branch. The list is arranged in two sections, fiction 
and non-fiction, and alongside each entry are symbols indicating holding 
libraries. This list is displayed in all Lending Departments, and enables 
branch readers to see what books are available at Central and other 
branches. Any of these may be borrowed from other libraries, if the 
reader so desires. 


REGISTRATION OF BORROWERS 


Readers usually enrol at the branch library nearest their home. They 
may, however, enrol at Central or any branch they find convenient. A 
combined borrowers’ roll for the whole library system is kept at Central, 
and effectively acts as a check on people who may enrol at more than 
one place. This roll is kept up-to-date by weekly additions from each 
branch. Each free borrower on enrolling is given two book tickets and 
one magazine ticket. These are standard throughout the system, and may 
be used at any point. Interavailability of readers’ tickets holds good 
also for Leys Institute. 


STAFF 


The branch libraries are staffed entirely by women: three at Avondale, 
four at Epsom, Grafton and Parnell, five at Grey Lynn and Tamaki, 
and six at Point Chevalier and Remuera. The librarians-in-charge have 
all had library training, and most of them have served their apprenticeship 
at Central. Their wide experience and knowledge of the community 
make them particularly fitted for their work. 

As far as possible, assistants are appointed to a branch which is near 
their home. This may be at the beginning of their service, or after they 
have spent some time at Central. There is no rule regarding this, and 
appointments are made as circumstances warrant. As the routines are 
standardized throughout the service, assistants can be interchanged 
where necessary, and quickly adapt themselves to new surroundings. 
Branches are capable of carrying on with one, and in some cases two, 
assistants away sick or on annual leave. In emergencies staff is supplied 
from Central. 

Hours of opening are: Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 12.30 p.m. to 
8.30 p.m.; Wednesday, 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m.; Friday, 10.30 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Branches are closed on Saturdays, Sundays and Public Holidays. 
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Every branch librarian maintains close contact with Central by means 
of weekly meetings at which, both individually and as a body, the 
librarians and Chief Librarian discuss problems of administration, 
questions of policy, and any other matters arising from time to time. 
A written report is furnished each month, including such details as the 
number of issues, number of borrowers enrolled during the month, 
books added, story hours for children, and so on. The Chief Librarian, 
too, maintains close contact with branches by means of periodical visits. 

Routines such as binding, overdue books and periodicals, requisitions 
for stationery and stores, care and maintenance of buildings, and wages, 
are all carried out through Central. The reason for this is, I am sure, 
obvious. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


As the city continues to grow and new housing settlements spring 
up all around, many districts are some distance from their nearest library. 
Many of the new suburbs are so densely settled already that branch 
libraries could very well be established, were it not for the present building 
restrictions. Auckland hopes to solve this problem in part by using a 
bookmobile to serve these areas, and a careful survey of the use made 
of it at different stopping places will be a useful guide in the locating 
of future branch libraries. 

Ultimately the whole system of libraries in Auckland will have to 
be reviewed with a view to giving a metropolitan service. This involves 
a number of practical difficulties, particularly in connection with local 
government—but that is something for the future. 


WORK WITH SCHOOLS 


TIMARU’S SYSTEM IS WORTH STUDYING 





P. A. GRAYBURN* 





THE PAST FIFTEEN YEARS have seen the Children’s Library in Timaru 
grow from a few shelves of books housed in the Adult Department to 
a special department filled to overflowing with volumes numbering over 
10,000. Alongside this growth in service to Timaru’s children has 
developed a degree of co-operation with teachers and schools which is 
probably unique in the Dominion. 

The idea originated when the Chief Librarian realized that, although 
the children were borrowing recreational reading books after school, 
they could be greatly helped with their school work if they and their 
teachers could visit the library during school hours. The idea became 
a reality when, in 1938, an enthusiastic teacher brought the first class 
to the library. Other visits followed, and proved to be such a success 
that they have become a regular feature in the timetable of many classes 


*Children’s Librarian, Timaru Public Library, and NZLA Certificate holder. 
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in the various Timaru schools. The teachers were grateful for the help 
available, and those who found it inconvenient to bring their classes to 
the library borrowed books for use at school. At the present time every 
school in Timaru, as well as several in the country, receives some help 
from the library. 


EDUCATION BOARD GRANT 


As a sign of recognition of the work being carried out, the four 
primary schools in the city allowed the money granted them by the 
Education Board for the purchase of books to be spent by the Librarian 
on books to be housed at the library. These books then became available 
to all children using the library. This has been the practice for over ten 
years, and is satisfactory not only from the point of view of the school, 
but also from that of the library. Instead of each school having its own 
small and inadequate library, all the children have the advantage of a 
much larger and more useful collection. The grant serves only to 
supplement the normal supply of books, as the library is a free one, 
supported by ratepayers. A list of the books bought with the grant is 
made, so that school committees may know how their contributions are 
being spent. 


INCLUSION OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


A similar scheme was later brought into operation to include the 
country schools, the senior pupils of which come into Timaru for cooking 
and woodwork instruction. The library is free only to children residing 
in the city, but these country children may become borrowers under 
a special arrangement and on payment of a small fee. The pupils of 
nine rural schools now participate in the scheme, and although they 
do not have sufficient time for a complete library period during their 
weekly visits to the Manual Training Centre, they do have time to visit 
the library and change their books. They also collect books for the 
younger children, and project material for their teachers. 


ORGANIZATION OF CLASSES 


In 1948 there were thirty-eight classes attending regularly, and they 
paid 462 visits during the year. Nine of them were from rural schools, 
eleven from the Technical College, and eighteen from the four State 
primary schools. Each teacher remains in charge of his class during 
the visit, and is free to decide what form the period should take. Their 
methods vary considerably, one class preferring to spend the whole time 
in silent reading and changing of books, another to study a particular 
subject, taking notes and sketching. 

To help the children find for themselves the books they need, the 
staff prepared a series of talks on the use of books and libraries. The 
talks are graded so that the seven-year-olds learn how to care for books 
and where to find different kinds of stories, while the secondary schools 
pupils are taught something of the classification system and how to use 
the catalogue. Posters and practical work emphasize these talks, which 
are not compulsory, but are made available to any class that wishes 
to take them. 

Teachers use various methods for the working out of projects, and 
while some are content with a page of notes to be enlarged on at school, 
others carry the work right through at the library, finishing with each 
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child speaking on the subject he or she has chosen. To add interest to 
the talk, a public address system has been installed, and the speaker has 
the thrill of addressing his classmates in the Children’s Room through 
the microphone in the Librarian’s office. Singing (learned from music 
books available at the library) and the playing of recordings (from the 
collection in the Adult Department) add variety to the talks and keep 
the class alert. 

At the end of a period, the children are allotted time to change their 
books, and some classes help with shelving the discharged books. 


GROUP LOANS TO SCHOOLS 


These activities are now of long standing and are accepted as the 
order of the day by both children and teachers, but it was felt recently 
that the service was limited, and that to avail all classes of some of the 
benefits of the library something more was needed. Thus there came 
into existence in 1947 a system of loans of groups of books to classes. 
Many classes whose pupils are too far distant to come in to the library 
in school hours receive one of these loans each term. The teacher 
provides the necessary data, i.e. number in class, sex of children and 
reading ability, the librarian then chooses the books and lists them, and 
they are ready to be sent out. In some classes they are kept in the class- 
rooms and given out during reading periods; in others the children have 
their own librarians, who issue the books to the class members, who 
may take them home. 

In addition to these loans, which usually consist of recreational 
reading books, but may contain a group for project work, a teacher 
may borrow any number of books for school work, keeping them until 
the work is completed. If any particular book is required, the teachers 
are easily communicated with, as the relationship between the schools 


' and the library is so close. 


From forty to fifty teachers take advantage of this service, and in 
one year they borrowed 5,216 books and made 114 subject requests, 
apart from usual class work. 


ASSISTANCE GIVEN AFTER SCHOOL 


Classes finish at three in the afternoon, when the library is opened to 
the public, but the demand for help with school work goes on. Many 
children come in after school for a book for a talk or project, keeping 
at least one assistant busy finding books on subjects which range from 
skulls to skyscrapers, and from cave men to Winston Churchill. Until 
the beginning of 1949, children were allowed only one book at a time, 
and while it had been felt for some time that, because of school work, 
some children were being denied a reading book, the stock could not stand 
any extra borrowing. This year, however, the position has improved, 
and it has been possible to institute a scheme whereby each child may 
borrow a reading book plus a book for a project, morning talk, or any 
worthwhile subject he is interested in. 

This, then, gives an outline of one library and the work it is doing 
among children in one district. The scheme is a successful one for 
Timaru, but it is not suggested that it would work similarly in another 
city. The size of the town and the accessibility of the library are important 
factors. Also, the attitude of the schools and the existence of other 
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library facilities must be taken into account. It is hoped that, by 
encouraging the young people to use the library as a place of study as 
well as one of recreation, we will enable them, as they grow older, to 
retain this habit formed in their school years. 


CLASS 993.1 NEW ZEALAND 


FURTHER SUBDIVISION AT THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
LIBRARY 





J. O. WILSON* 





UNTIL RECENTLY the New Zealand section of the General Assembly 
Library was classified according to a scheme of Mr H. L. James which 
was used instead of classes 993.1 and 919.31 of Dewey. This expansion 
had the advantage of enabling a more detailed classification to be used 
with a shorter notation, and it made provision for the Maori and for 
Maori history. Unfortunately, however, it proved so difficult to use that 
in latter years books were arranged alphabetically by author and no place 
or period divisions used, though of course call numbers were still given 
to the books. This continued until the collection grew to such an extent 
that the lazier members of the staff, like myself, began to find it too 
difficult always to remember who had written on any particular aspect 
of New Zealand. It was necessary to refer to the catalogue when wanting 
material on a certain place. 

When it became necessary to make some order out of this chaos, it 
was at first thought that the easiest method would be to arrange the 
books by Mr James’ classification, but because of one or two minor 
peculiarities, this was found to be unsatisfactory. Finally it was decided 
to reclassify the whole collection according to the expansion of 993.1 
drawn up by the NZLA and printed in New Zealand Libraries 9:205 
N °46. 

But when it came to applying this system to the large number of books 
in the General Assembly Library it was found to be inadequate. Firstly, 
there was no place for Maoris or Maori history, and secondly, the 
geographical divisions were not minute enough. To overcome the first 
objection it was decided to adapt the division given under 970.1, American 
Indians, which gives a considerably expanded system for use in classifying 
the books on the Indians of North America. 

Together with the tribal subdivisions made by Mr James in his Maori 
class, it has proved very satisfactory. It has the advantage of taking away 
from 572 much historical material, which tends to clutter up this already 
unwieldy class, and places it in its proper position as a part of New 
Zealand history. It also gives a position for the lives af Maoris, which 
are apt to be lost in the general biography section. 

Secondly, the geographical divisions have been expanded. These are 
based partly on Mr James’ classification, but mainly on books which 


*Assistant Chief Librarian, General Assembly Library. 
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have already been written. It was not considered necessary to subdivide 
Nelson, Marlborough, Westland and Canterbury, as these provinces 
do not seem to have been quite so prolific in literature of the smaller 
districts, and also are not so divided by hills or mountains as to produce 
definite geographical divisions. The geographical expansion has proved 
very useful. 

The expansion is being used for the Dewey decimal class numbers 
given in the Copyright list, and for the benefit of those using this list, 
it is given below. 


EXPANSION OF CLASS 993.1 NEW ZEALAND 


993.1001 Maoris (as 970.1) 
2 Lives of Maoris 

Special tribes 
Ngapuhi, Rarawa, Ngatiwhatua, etc. 
Waikato, Ngatimaniapoto 
Arawa, Ngatituwharetoa. 
Urewera 
Ngatikahungunu, Ngatiporou 
Ngatiawa, etc. 
Taranaki, Ngatiruani 
Ngaitahu 
Ngatimanoe, Waitaha 
Moriori 

Special provinces (divided like 993.1) 

Treatment 

Special subjects 
Character 
Civilization 
Agriculture, etc. 


Period Divisions 
993.101 To 1839 
2 Crown colony period, 1840-1853 


25 Maori wars, 1843-1872 
Provincial government period, 1853-1876 


General government period (Colony), 1877-1907 
Dominion, 1907- 


Geographical divisions 
993.11 Auckland province 
Auckland city 
North Auckland 
South Auckland (Waikato, West Coast) 
Coromandel. Bay of Plenty 
Thermal regions Taupo 
Gisborne East Coast 
Taranaki 
New Plymouth 
Hawkes Bay 
Napier 
Wairoa—H.B. 
Southern H.B. 








993.14 Wellington 
Wellington city 
National Park, etc. 
Wanganui 
Rangitikei 
Manawatu 
Horowhenua 
Makara, Western Hutt County, Johnsonville 
Wairarapa 
Hutt Valley 
15 Nelson 
151 Nelson city 
6 Marlborough 
16 Westland 
17 Canterbury 
171 Christchurch 
5 South Canterbury 
18 Otago 
181 Dunedin 
2 North Otago 
3 Central Otago 
4 South Otago 
5 Southland 
6 
7 


rs 
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West Coast Sounds 
Stewart Island 
19 Outlying islands 


STANDING EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 30TH JUNE, 1949 


Present: C. S. Perry (in the chair), G. T. Alley, H. W. B. Bacon, N. 
Bateson, M. S. Fleming, H. G. Miller, W. S. Wauchop and the Secretary. 


Collection and publication of annual statistics: The Hon. Secretary 
reported that the Census and Statistics Department had prepared a form 
for the collection of statistics from public libraries and that copies were 
sent to libraries under the control of local authorities on 26th May with 
the request that they be filled in and returned to the Department by the 
end of June. The report was received. 


Guide to New Zealand Reference Material: The Hon. Secretary 
reported that he had been informed by Mr Dowling that publication 
of the 2nd edition of the Guide could not be expected for several months, 
since Mr Harris wished to check the page proofs and prepare the index. 
The galley proofs had, however, already been corrected by Mr Dowling, 
and the page proofs had been sent to Mr Harris by air mail. The report 
was received. 
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New Zealand Drama Council: The Hon. Secretary reported that the 
sub-committee appointed by the Standing Executive Committee at its 
last meeting had met with members of the Drama Council. It was 
resolved (1) that the sub-committee appointed at the February meeting 
be authorized to co-operate with the New Zealand Drama Council with 
the object of encouraging public libraries and drama groups to carry out 
the proposals agreed to on 16th March, and (2) that the New Zealand 
Drama Council be asked to appoint a representative to serve on this 
committee. 


Conference Proceedings: The Hon. Secretary reported that the 
Bulletin Committee had met and recommended the appointment of 
Mr J. P. Sage as Hon. Editor of the Proceedings of the 1949 Conference. 
The preparation of most of the copy had been completed, quotations 
for printing had been called, and replies were being received. It was 
hoped that copy would be sent to the printer early in July, and publication 
could be expected before the end of the year. The appointment of Mr 
Sage was approved, and it was resolved that a list of members of the 
Association be published in the 1949 Proceedings, similar to the list 
published in the 1948 Proceedings. 


General Training Course: The Secretary reported that, in accordance 
with the recommendation from the Training Committee approved by 
Council at its meeting of 10th May, a draft plan for the revision of the 
General Training Course was circulated to Branches and Sections on 
Ist June, with the request that comments should be forwarded as early 
as possible in August. The report was received. 


Recommendations from Schools’ Section: The Secretary had written 
to the Director of Education on 21st June, forwarding the two resolutions 
passed by the Schools’ Section in May with regard to (1) the provision 
of a room for a library in all new schools of Grade 4 and upwards, and 
(2) the assignment of sufficient time for library work to a suitable member 
of the staff in every school. Mr A. F. McMurtrie, the Acting Director 
of Education, had replied on 24th June, thanking the Association for 
its recommendations, and stating that the suggestions would be carefully 
studied when future policy was under discussion. The letter was received, 
and the Secretary was asked to notify the Schools’ Section accordingly. 


Recommendations from Conference: The conference resolution with 
regard to the restrictions on book imports had been forwarded to the 
Rt. Hon. the Minister of Customs on 22nd June. Mr Nash had replied 
on 23rd June, stating, ‘I note the views of the members as conveyed in 
the resolution and can assure you that every penny that can be provided 
out of the funds that we build up from the sale of our exports that can 
reasonably be allocated for the importation of books is allocated. I also 
note that your Association is opposed to the importation of printed 
material in the form of “* pulp ’’ magazines, etc.’ The letter was received. 

Fiction committee: At the request of the convener, approval was 
given to the addition of Miss Betty Malthus to the Fiction Committee. 

Unesco: A letter dated 27th June had been received from the Assistant 
Secretary, National Commission for Unesco, stating that a general 
discussion on the following theme was to be held at the Fourth Session 
of the General Conference to be held in Paris in September, 1949: ‘ What 
are the duties of the State in regard to education, science and culture 
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for the purpose of ensuring a better understanding between peoples, 
and what practical steps should it take in order to discharge them?’ 
The Association was asked to send its views on this subject to the 
National Commission by Ist August, so that the New Zealand delegation 
would be able to study them and collate them with material forwarded 
by other organizations before the conference. The letter was received. 
The Hon. Secretary pointed out that the Association could take no part 
in the selection of the New Zealand delegation to the Conference. 


International Federation of Library Associations: The Secretary read 
extracts from a letter from IFLA dated 19th March, 1949, which had 
been received on 16th May. The letter was received and the following 
points discussed: 


(1) Each national member of IFLA was asked to nominate at least one 
* correspondent’ in close touch with the interests of specialized libraries 
in that country to form the IFLA Sub-Committee on Special Libraries 
and Documentation Centres. The sub-committee would be concerned 
this year with preparations for the next International Congress in 1950 
and possibly with the organization of an international library school for 
those working in specialized libraries. It was resolved that Mr A. G. 
Bagnall be appointed in an interim capacity, and that the University and 
Research Section be asked to consider the appointment of a representative 
at its next meeting. 


(2) The Sub-Committee on Uniform Catalogue Rules had invited all 
national associations to give a report on the present state and the progress 
made in codification of cataloguing practice in their own countries. Miss 
Fleming and Miss Evans were asked to prepare a report on this subject 
and to keep in touch with the sub-committee about the matter. 

(3) The announcement of the next subject for the Sevensma prize was 
referred to the Hon. Editor of New Zealand Libraries. 


(4) Two copies of the Acts of the Federation, containing the proceedings 
of the 14th session of the International Library Committee held in London 
in September, 1948, had been despatched to the Association and would 
be available for loan to members later. The Association’s attention had 
been drawn to resolutions passed by the Sub-Committee on Preparation 
and Cost of Periodicals and the Sub-Committee on Popular Libraries, 
(5) It was decided to refer to Council the request that the Association 
consider the possibility of raising its subscription. 


Date of next Council meeting: It was decided that, subject to the 
approval of the president, NZLA, the next Council meeting be held on 
Friday, 16th September, and that committee meetings be arranged for 
Thursday, 15th September. 





GOT WHAT HE WAS LOOKING FOR 


REPORTING the ordinary monthly meeting of the Arrow Atheneum held 
on 2nd September, 1878, the Arrow Observer for the Sth September 
states: ‘ The librarian complained that a member had retained possession 
of two books since September 1877. It was resolved to inflict a fine of 
six shillings on the member’. 
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CANADIAN LIBRARY 
TRUSTEES’ INSTITUTE 


DELEGATES from twenty free public libraries of Eastern Ontario attended 
an institute for board members last November, reports the Ontario 
Library Review for February, 1949. Outstanding address of the Institute, 
which was sponsored by the Department of Education and arranged by 
a committee of the Trustees’ Section of the Ontario Library Association, 
was one given by Dr C. S. Evans on What Your Library Needs. 

‘What does the library need?’ asked Dr Evans. ‘ Its greatest need 
is more money. Getting money for the library is the specific job of 
the trustees ... 

‘ There are trustees who immediately say—this is a poor time to ask 
for money—the town has to build sidewalks—there is a new school— 
there are sewers to lay. Your library can do good things for your town— 
If you believe it tell your council about it. It is up to them to allot the 
money as they see fit—not for you to be afraid to ask... 

‘Municipal councils recognize the need for schools and many 
thousands of dollars are spent without demur—and rightly so, but when 
it comes to providing a few hundreds for libraries, that is often another 
matter entirely. 

‘Attendance at primary and secondary schools is compulsory for an 
average period of ten years in the life of a person—and that is a good thing. 

‘During this compulsory training youth is taught the use of the 
tools of learning, and is disciplined in the use of the mind—and that is 
a good thing. 

‘What is not so good about it all is this, that, officially, popularly 
and almost universally this training and this training alone is spoken of 
as Education. And it is not education—it is merely the start of education 

. If only 100 per cent. of the trustees believed that the library is one 
of the greatest aids if not the greatest aid for education in the province, 
we would be ready to make progress. For if they believed it they would 
work for it.’ 

Dr Evans ends by listing some few things that all trustees should 
consider: 

(a) Informing themselves on library methods—explore your own 
special needs. Even with present funds (Publicity—improving service— 
book selection—working with staff). 

(6) Drawing up a plan to follow over a period of years to improve 
their library if they should get more money. 

(c) Working to get more money. 

(d) Small places not too widely separated combining on buying of 
books—especially non-fiction—and establishing an interloan system. 

(e) Making use of present interloan systems with larger or other 
libraries. 

(f) Getting the best personnel you can. 

(g) Knowing exactly what help is available now (in Ontario, this 
refers mainly to cash subsidies which are available from the Provincial 
Government). 
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NEW C.L.S. OFFICE 


THE PALMERSTON NORTH Office of the Country Library Service, to which 
staff has been accreting since the end of 1948, began official operations 
on Ist June, when it took over from the Wellington headquarters the 
van and request services to North Island libraries linked with the CLS, 
and the hamper service to isolated groups. A good deal of work has yet 
to be done on the processing of PCI stock, but another year should see REFERE? 
the same kind of work done there as at CCl, and when loan collection introduc 
work and the postal service to isolated borrowers are taken over, WC1 his pre 
should experience a well-earned relief from the pressure of increasing in 1939 
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Roberts, A. D. Introduction to reference books. London, Library 
association, 1948. 181 p. 


REFERENCE ASSISTANTS in the larger public libraries should need no 
introduction to Mr Roberts, for they should already be familiar with 
his previous book, Guide to Technical Literature, published by Grafton 
in 1939. 

His present work, Introduction to Reference Books, is wider in scope, 
and is, as the author states in his preface, based on lectures given by 
him at the School of Librarianship, University College, London. It was 
written specifically for students taking the course in librarianship at this 
College, to serve as a guide to the general works of reference which 
a British library student might be expected to know. Mr Robert’s 
experience in the Birmingham Public Library and the British Library 
of Political and Economic Science, and as lecturer at the London 
University School of Librarianship, makes him ideally fitted to write 
such a book, a book which, because of its up-to-dateness and its 
comprehensive survey of a large number of reference works, will be 
extremely useful to the New Zealand as well as the British student. 

Most of the chapters consist of a discussion of various types of 
reference books, descriptions of them varying from a page to a few lines. 
Encyclopedias, dictionaries, newspapers, directories, bibliographies, 
serials, government publications, atlases and maps are covered in turn, 
and in each field Mr Roberts surveys the leading reference books, foreign 
as well as English. A large proportion of the books described will be 
well known to students in New Zealand; other books, though less familiar, 
are by no means less important. 

In his introductory chapter, Mr Roberts, starting from a definition 
of ‘ reference books,’ surveys briefly the whole field of reference work, 
indicating how different types of libraries give different kinds of reference 
service. His plea is for a critical approach to reference work and reference 
books, and he points out that, if something is in print, it does not follow 
that it is accurate. By a series of examples which reveal some surprising 
discrepancies between different works of reference, he drives home the 
lesson that reference assistants must frequently check the information 
given in one reference book by that given in others. 

The final chapter is devoted to ‘ more difficult enquiries,’ and lists 
the kinds of material consulted in one’s own library, and, when one’s 
own resources have failed, the various approaches that can be made 
to outside bodies. 

A list of references at the end of each chapter gives the reader an 
opportunity for further and more detailed study of the books or subject 
under consideration, and a comprehensive index enables one to locate 
a desired item quickly and easily. 

This is a book which will become a standard textbook for students 
of librarianship. It could equally well be used as a refresher course by 
those whose student days are fading into the past, and who even now 
may be grappling with ‘the more difficult enquiry.’ 


R.D. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


BRITISH NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


APPOINTED BY the British Museum, the Publishers’ Association, the 
National Book League, the Royal Society, the Library Association, the 
Booksellers’ Association, the British Council, Aslib, the National Central 
Library and the Unesco Co-operating Body for Libraries, the Council 
of the British National Bibliography has announced a central cataloguing 
service, to start in January, 1950. The British National Bibliography will 
comprise a weekly book list, classified under Dewey headings, printed 
on one side of the leaf only. A monthly author index will appear with 
each fourth week’s issue, and there will be an annual cumulation. 


POST-PRIMARY SCHOOL BULLETIN 


‘How TO USE A LIBRARY’ is the title of Post-Primary School Bulletin 
Vol. 3, No. 2. Written by Kathleen McCaul, of the National Library 
Service, it covers the fundamentals of cataloguing and classification, the 
use of reference books and the care of books, in a handy form suitable 
for teacher-librarians or their pupils. The illustrations are well chosen, 
but a sub-editor whose knowledge of library work was not quite up to 
the job unfortunately got loose with the.examples of catalogue cards. 
This one blemish is being repaired by means of a supplementary circular, 
and the bulletin should become one of the school library’s best friends. 


LIBRARY AS PART OF WAR MEMORIAL 


A COMMUNITY BUILDING, in which library facilities would be incorporated, 
has been suggested by the Executive Board of the Dunedin Public Library 
as a fitting war memorial. It was suggested that the building should cover 
an area between the children’s library, in Stuart Street, and the Synagogue, 
in Moray Place, and that it should provide for (among other things) 
sports bodies, exhibition room for local artists and for the exhibitions 
of the Otago Art Society, an exhibition room for the Dunedin Art Gallery, 
where a changing collection of the gallery pictures could be shown 
centrally, a little theatre for dramatic performances, and for musical 
performances and film screenings, a welfare centre for old people, new 
quarters for the development of citizens’ day nurseries, extensions of the 
Dunedin Public Library. 


A FOOD AND PEOPLE PAMPHLET 


THE FIRST pamphlet in Unesco’s series on Food and People has been 
received at the Association’s office. Entitled Food and People, and 
designed to stimulate discussion, it contains a paper by Aldous Huxley 
which contrasts the increasing fertility of humanity with the decreasing 
fertility of the earth, and one by Sir John Russell, who maintains that 
new methods of soil utilization can be used to increase food production. 
The leaflet for libraries describing the Food and People campaign is 
expected shortly, when, it is hoped, NZLA will be able to distribute it 
to interested libraries. 
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JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE, 1749-1949 


THE WORLD is celebrating this year the bicentenary of the birth of a great 
European and a great universalist. Unesco has decided to publish a 
volume in which a number of distinguished thinkers, artists and writers 
will pay homage to the author of Faust and Wilhelm Meister, and it is 
fitting that Unesco’s efforts in the work of cultural interpenetration which 
has been entrusted to it should be backed up by cultural organisations 
throughout the world. Libraries can help to further the work of Unesco 
by arranging displays and generally bringing the attention of the public 
to the work of Goethe, who, although not a New Zealander, was 
nevertheless one of the great of the ages. 


A WORTHWHILE COMPETITION 


THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION of Library Associations announces that 
the 1949 subject for the Prix Sevensma, which is awarded annually to 
the tune of 1,000 Swiss francs for a noteworthy contribution to the 
literature of librarianship, is A Study in the Field of Rural Libraries. 
It will be rather odd if no New Zealander competes for this prize. The 
tules governing its award are contained in the IFLA publication, 
Repertoire des Associations de Bibliothecaires Membres de la Federation 
Internationale, which may be had from the NZLA office, and the closing 
date with the Secretary-General of IFLA, c/o United Nations Library, 
Geneva, is 31st December, 1949. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Rutherford, J. The treaty of Waitangi and the acquisition of British 
sovereignty in New Zealand, 1840. Auckland, Univ. college, 1949. 
(Auckland university college Bulletin No. 36, History series 
No. 3.) 


Musgrove, S. Anthropological themes in the modern novel. Auckland, 
Univ. college, 1949. (Auckland university college, Bulletin No. 
35, English series No. 3.) 





STATISTICS PUT TO GOOD USE 


YESTERDAY the evening services of the Free Methodist Church, 
ourtenay Place, were conducted by the Revs. J. Ward and J. Wrigley 





.. At the evening service the Rev. Mr Wrigley took as the subject of 
is sermon St Paul’s advice to Timothy to give attention to reading, and 
the course of his remarks he commented on the fact that according to 
turns at least fifty works of fiction were taken from the lending 
partment of the Free Public Library for every one of good sound 
erature. —Evening Post, 7th May, 1894. 
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BRANCH NOTES 


OTAGO 


THERE WAS A GOOD attendance at a meeting held on 14th June, and 
nearly everyone contributed to the discussion. This was an encouraging 
beginning for a new policy of talks on purely professional problems, 
After a reading of the report of Council proceedings, brief accounts of 
various meetings and Section sessions at Conference were given by 
members, Mr Dunningham representing the Local Authorities Section, 

The main topic of the evening, circulation methods, was opened by 
Miss Benton, who described in detail the new issue system used at 
Dunedin Public Library. Other systems dealt with were those of the 
University and Training College Libraries. When the method of 
reservation and the special circulation of periodicals to members of the 
staff at the University had been talked over, discussion centred on the 
problem of overdues and their checking. It was noted that borrowe 
familiar with overseas methods were inclined to resent being given ne 
evidence of having returned a book. The efficacy of fines and thé 
principles involved were also briefly touched upon. And the meetin 
ended in a pleasant atmosphere of satisfaction that, although solutios 
had not been reached, ventilation had been helpful. 





THE ROUGH PIONEERS 


* ISN’T AUCKLAND fortunate in its gifts, auntie?’ asked Anastasia, as 
gazed intently on the pictures and curios contained in the Art Galle 
The McKelvie collection of pictures and china occupied some time i 
looking over: then the collection lent by the Reid family, and othe 
were criticised and thoroughly enjoyed. After a couple of hours sper 
in the Art Gallery they made their way to the Library. Here 
Barton gave vent to her indignation in no measured terms to her nied 

When they viewed the glass case in which lay the old manuscrip 
that the Grand Old Man of New Zealand, Sir George Grey presente 
to the favoured people of Auckland, Miss Barton called her niecg 
attention to the ‘ gross piece of vandalism, my dear, see the valuab 
books have actually on their margin been stamped with the hidee 
brand of the library. I am sure Sir George Grey would be very m 
annoyed if he knew that these old books he treasured and kept so w 
preserved all the years they were in his possession, should be subject 
to such mutilation from the hands of these modern vandals.’ 

‘ But perhaps, auntie, they have safeguarded them from being stole 
Anna ventured to remark. 

‘ Stolen, the scorn and contempt Miss Barton managed to con 
in that solitary word, was marvellous. ‘ Books like these could ea 
be traced unless they were completely destroyed, besides child, intrinsicé 
their value is lessened considerably by that hideous stamp. Well, 
we are still very uncivilised here in New Zealand.’ 

Tregurtha Abbey, and New Zealand tales, by Hinemoa and Lieut.-C 
McConnell . . . Wanganui, A. D. Willis, 1898. p.178-9. (The end 
a story entitled Passing through.) 





THE CAXTON PRESS 











FREE TO LIBRARIANS 


| British [- 
BOOKS TO COME 


Published to assist overseas buyers of British books 
and compiled two to three months in advance of 
the dates on which British publishers expect their 
books to be issued. Overseas buyers can thus place 
orders ahead of publications and avoid the disappoint- 
ment of finding that new books are already out 
of print. 


NOW REGULARLY AVAILABLE IN LIMITED QUANTITIES 


Dilecred | 
REFERENCE BOOKS IN STOCK 


R. J. GARNER The Grafter’s Handbook 18/- 
| D. KAUFFMANN’ Graphic Arts Crafts 23/- 


COYNE Electronics for Electricians and Radio 
Men and Instruction and Reference 
Book < 32/6 


Applied Practical Electricity. 7 vols.  180/- 


All available on ten days’ approval and at = discounts. Write 
to the mail order specialists 


TECHNICAL BOOKS LTD 


11 Water Streer (P.O. Box 318, Te Aro) WELLINGTON 





BOOKS LIBRARIES WILL NEED 


The following books are due to arrive in New Zealand: in August. 
Some may be later, some few earlier. Copies of all these books are 
on order for us and we would be glad to apottacl, all tp Prices 


BLUE WATER DWELLING. 
Jorpan. Hodder & Stoughton. ioe 6d. 


*THE 3 DOGE'S RING. Dananut Vane. Methuen. 

GREEN GROW THE RUSHES. Howakp | 
Crewes. Lane. 9s. 6d. 

HEAD OF A TRAVELLER. NicHoLas BLAKE. © 
Collins. 8s. 6d. 


*THE HOUSE IN PARIS. EuizasetH Bowen. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. (reprint) 

*LENA GEYER. MaRCIAL DAVENPORT. 

LITERATURE AND ARTS Collins. , 


» 10s. 6d. (reprint) 
LIFE AND THE THEATRE. Lynton Hupson. MARY OF DELIGHT. Naom: Jacos. 


NORTH STAR. GraHam SuTTON. — Collins. 
108. 6d. 


NEGOTIABLE. MANNING COLES. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 


QUITE LIKE OLD DAYS. Victor Brivoes. 
Macdonald, 8s. 6d. 


MACDONALD. Hodder & Pte 8s. 6d. 
JUVENILE 


CAP ACROSS THE RIVER. J. M. Scorrt. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


Teas ee TEUR ACTING. ? . 
Joun Bourne. ue es Go . WRITER. Artuur C. 
hree i the Acker wad tae 


MYSTERY OF THE PANTOMIME 
CAT. Enm BiyTon. Methuen. 7s. 64 
techniq 
hard-and-fast rules. *The author is on A or [A] list of N.Z.L.A. 
Order from 
PAUL’S BOOK ARCADE LIMITED 
HAMILTON 





